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A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF SOVEREIGNTY. 

CHAPTER IV. 

COERCION AND PERSUASION. 

We have seen that private property originates with the 
emergence of self-consciousness and scarcity. We are now to 
see that this is a social relation based on coercion. In distin- 
guishing coercion from persuasion we enter a field of subtle and 
elusive errors and frauds. Coercion operates through motives 
— so does persuasion. But where shall we draw the line between 
the two kinds of motives ? They are, indeed, everywhere 
blended and overlapped. Society and the social sciences have 
depended upon instinct and intuition to separate them in thought, 
and as a result they have been separated only as dictated by 
prejudice, class-feeling, sentiment, and self-interest. There is 
need of scientific distinction based on psychology and sociology. 

Coercion, as has already been said, is not force. It holds 
force in reserve, and, in so far as actual force is necessary, the 
aim of coercion (/. e., the services of the coerced) is defeated. 
Neither is it conquest. Conquest is only the physical exercise 
of force which precedes coercion. 

Coercion, again, is not knowledge nor skill. Man overcomes 
nature, not by coercing her, but by "obeying her." That is to 
say, he understands her ways of working and then moves her 
different materials in such juxtaposition that their own inner 
forces of attraction, cohesion, gravitation, heat, etc., will work 
out the result he has in mind. This the economists call " the 
production of wealth," but it is properly only a limited section 
of production, that of the purely technical processes. It is an 
expression of man's knowledge and skill, constituent parts of 
self-consciousness, indeed, but different from coercion. In a 
related class is man's control over wild animals. He controls 
them by knowledge of their ways, by skill in daily dealing with 
them, and also by force ; but he does not command them and 
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exact obedience. Domesticated animals he truly controls by 
coercion. His own children show the transition from conti'ol by 
knowledge and skill while they are babes, to control by force at 
times, then to coercion, and lastly to the highest form of con- 
trol, that by persuasion and education. 

If we examine the most elementary form of coercion as 
found in the earliest wife-capture, or slavery, we find it to con- 
sist of a command, express or tacit (in the language of Austin) , 
accompanied by a power and a determination, recognized by the 
subject person, to inflict evil in case of disobedience or to award 
good in case of obedience. This command is definitely limited. 
It is not a command to know or to know how. It is not a com- 
mand to believe, or think, or imagine, or invent, or feel, or will ; 
nor to be well or sick, strong or weak, big or little. It may be 
such in form, if issued by a fool or a bigot, but in the nature of 
the case it cannot reach directly the psychic or physical con- 
stitution and functions of the subject. It is only a command to 
act or to forbear certain acts. The proprietor who gives the 
command has in the first place appropriated the slave as the 
readiest means of promoting his own interests. What these 
interests are is with him a matter of opinion, of desire, even of 
erratic and useless desire. His commands, whether they inure 
to his own benefit or not, are the expression of his wishes. In 
other words, what he commands is simply services. He may 
conceivably give orders merely to show his power, or he may 
^vit- orders in drunkenness, hallucination, or eccentricity ; but the 
predominant quality of all commands, taken in the large, is the 
desire for the services of those under control in promoting the 
wishes and opinions of the proprietor. This is the grand aim of 
private appropriation, and it may, indeed, seem at first a truism 
to assert it in this way, but its significance lies in the fact that 
the only external field where mere opinion or wish can get itself 
incorporated in tangible results is that of controlling the services 
of others. In consumption it is human products and human 
efforts that are used up. The individual finds free expression 
for his own character only as he consumes the services of others. 
Nature's products are irregular, inadequate, and, for both the 
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higher spiritual and the baser immoral wants, wholly lacking. 
Food, clothing, shelter, literature, art, religious beliefs, luxuries, 
intoxicants, poisons, are all simply the services which other peo- 
ple are continually offering to the individual. In consuming 
them he controls their services. And in doing so he is simply 
expressing his choices. But choice is the very core of self- 
consciousness. Here is the close relation between property and 
self-consciousness, each of which is the cause of the other. The 
progress of society and of the person may, with truth, be said to 
be the increasing range and variety of choices open to self-con- 
sciousness. The modern man who can choose all the way from 
food and clothing to pianos, paintings, and books, is far more 
deeply conscious of his own inner nature than the savage whose 
only choice is between food and hunger. It may be objected 
that the criterion of self-consciousness is the personal character 
of the one who chooses, rather than the range of choices. But 
both go together. One's capacity to choose (the biological 
brain capacity having been developed) is the outcome of an 
education which from childhood to manhood has consisted sim- 
ply in opening up to him step by step the wider and wider 
ranges of choices which the services of his fellow-men afford. 
These services in civilized society are embodied mainly in mate- 
rial products — food, books, buildings, etc. — these are vehicles 
of personality, the tangible commodities in which human services 
are preserved for consumption. But the primitive man, devoid 
of commodities, begins to have a wide range of choice only when 
he has someone to serve him directly. T. H. Green says' that 
appropriation, being one condition of the existence of property, 
" implies the conception of himself on the part of the appropri- 
ator as a permanent subject for whose use, as instruments of 
satisfaction and expression, he takes and fashions certain external 
things, certain things external to his bodily members. These 
things, so taken and fashioned, cease to be external as they were 
before. They become a sort of extension of the man's organs, 
the constant apparatus through which he gives reality to his 
ideas and wishes." Green here has in mind the modern man 

'^Principles of Political Obligation, p. 214. 
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with his wealth of material products made by society for his use 
and enjoyment. The statement is highly ideal and elliptical, 
and represents the aim of private property, but omits its con- 
crete basis. The latter is simply some sort of control over the 
services of one's fellows by which they are moved to furnish 
him with the material means for his "satisfaction and expres- 
sion." This basic fact of private property is veiled by the wage 
system and the practice of purchasing commodities on a world 
market. But when we come back to its origin in wife-capture 
and slavery, we see it plainly as coercive control over others for 
one's personal satisfaction. In that primitive stage of appropri- 
ation it is plainly his servants who are the " extension of his 
own organs," " the constant apparatus through which he gives 
reality to his ideas and wishes." And, whereas, without these 
services, his only range of choice is that which is open to his 
own bodily and psychic powers, his new range includes the 
bodily and psj'^chic powers of those who obey him. 

But this is not all. Seeing that neither can he make a choice 
nor can his servant execute the same except as they both have 
knowledge and skill in the control of nature's forces and mate- 
rials, and seeing that this knowledge and this skill are mainly 
copied from others, it follows that choices and services are 
dependent upon the social progress up to this time in the 
technical processes. The master in commanding and the slave 
in serving simply use the tools or imitate the processes which 
they find already adopted around them. The slave is, therefore, 
the means of appropriating to his master the social products of 
his time. And this, indeed, is all the master wants. He does 
not care for the unwilling act of service in itself (except as it 
may increase his show of power) , and would, perhaps, do away 
with it if these social privileges and products which he craves 
could come to him through another route when he merely 
wishes them. 

We have, then, the following chain of facts and events: (i) 
the personal character of the master as the outcome of his 
heredity, education, habits, beliefs, prejudices, and so on; (2) a 
wish, as the particular concrete component of his character; (3) 
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a choice, as the outgoing reference of his wish toward the 
variety of objects and activities which his social environment 
affords him ; (4) a command, as an expression of his wish to, 
or its tacit recognition by, a person competent in bodily and 
psychic powers and social equipment to obey; (5) a service, 
as the appropriation to the master through the slave of the 
social objects of his wish ; (6) coercion, as the guarantee that 
his mere wish will be thus satisfied. 

Coercion, therefore, is simply a means of commanding and 
securing for consumption the services of others. The same is 
also the aim of persuasion. We must now seek a criterion which 
will clearly distinguish the one from the other. 

The word "sanction," originally applied to the binding reli- 
gious quality of an oath, has been extended by the jurists to 
mean obedience enforced by law through rewards and penalties ; 
then by the utilitarian moralists to mean the sources of pleasure 
and pain which, in turn, are the motives to conduct ; and finally 
by the psychologists, like Baldwin, to mean "all the reasons 
which are really operative on the individual, in keeping him at 
work and at play in the varied drama of life."' With so broad 
a definition, it is necessary to divide and subdivide the many 
sanctions of life according to some basis of classification. Bald- 
win marks off the "biological" sanction as the unconscious 
ground for action found in the functions of the physical organ- 
ism. With these we have nothing to do. But the conscious 
sanctions are either "personal," "the reasons which a man sets 
before himself for the activities in which he engages," or 
"social," "the reasons for action which bear in upon the indi- 
vidual from the social environment." It is Baldwin's purpose 
to show that there is no antithesis between these two classes of 
sanctions, for both of them, including the sanctions of sover- 
eignty, are really the personal sanctions of the " average man." 
Now, it is questionable whether much is gained by so broad 
a definition of sanctions. It is preferable to limit the word 
to the social sources of motives originating in the environment, 

'"Mental Development," Social and Ethical Interpretations, p. 359. 
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and to choose another word for the personal response. 
The word "motive" has also this double meaning, referring 
either to the external object or occasion for action, or to the 
internal susceptibilities. In the present discussion its meaning 
will be restricted to the latter. Seeing now that both society 
and self-consciousness are founded on mutual services, we may 
define a sanction as any expectation suggested by one person 
(the agent) adequate to arouse in another person (the subject) 
motives leading to acts of service. On the side of the agent we 
have sanctions, on the side of the subject motives and suscepti- 
bilities. These are now to be examined in turn, with reference 
to the two grand divisions of each, coercion and persuasion. 

The usual classification of legal and penal sanctions describes 
them as punitive and remuneratory — the former the attachment 
of a penalty to a command, the latter the offer of a reward. 
From the sociological standpoint the classification is indequate. 
The remuneratory sanction may be either coercive or persuasive, 
and punitive sanctions may be further divided. The following 
analysis of social sanctions is proposed as applicable to both 
public and private coercion and persuasion, remembering that 
in all social and psychic phenomena the motives are blended 
and overlapped, and can be separated out, not in actual examples, 
but by predominant characters. 

1. Corporal sanctions. Based on expectation of physical 
penalties : the infliction of death or bodily pain and detention 
in case of disobedience. 

2. Privative sanctions. Based on expectation of material 
penalties : the dispossession of property, fines, the reduction or 
discharge from position in case of disobedience. 

3. Remuneratory sanctions. Based on expectation of mate- 
rial rewards : the bestowal of property, revenues, appointments, 
promotions, for obedience. 

4. Reprobatory sanctions. Based on the expectation of 
social penalities : the bestowal of blame, hatred, social ostra- 
cism, for disobedience. 

5. Approbatory sanctions. Based on social rewards: the 
bestowal of praise, approval, friendship, love, for obedience. 
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The foregoing grouping of sanctions is in the order of coer- 
civeness. The corporal sanctions depend on direct bodily control 
over the subject, as in slavery and punishment. The privative 
sanctions are indirect coercion through control over the external 
necessities, comforts, or luxuries of life, or over the opportuni- 
ties for procuring these. The remuneratory sanction may be either 
coercive or persuasive, depending on its relation to the priva- 
tive sanction. Generally, he who has power to grant rewards 
has also power to take them away. Here the two sanctions 
are not differentiated. The predominant quality is, therefore, 
that of coercion, since the sanction which bears upon neces- 
sities overshadows that which appeals to ambition, and where 
the two are tied inextricably together the former gives character 
to the whole. The remuneratory sanction in such case is coercive 
by virtue of the lack of a third choice. The subject person is 
shut up to the two alternatives of accepting reward for service 
or going without altogether. But when for any reason the agent 
is prevented from falling back on the privative sanction, his 
appeal must take on the character of persuasion, whether it be 
of the material or social kind. This is one of the parts played 
by the state, as will appear later, in differentiating the privative 
from the remuneratory sanctions, as in guaranteeing minimum 
conditions, such as minimum wages and security of employment. 
In this way the coercive element of the remuneratory sanction 
is taken away, and it becomes more distinctly persuasive. 

The reprobatory and approbatory sanctions are wholly psy- 
chic in character. They offer nothing to the subject except the 
regard or disregard of the agent. The power to arouse motives 
depends on no external means of enforcing obedience, either by 
bodily pressure or by deprivation of material necessities. For 
this reason they are, distinctly persuasive in character. The 
agent, in relying upon them, can appeal only to the active beliefs 
and desires of the subject. This compels him to cultivate in 
himself such qualities as entreaty, eloquence, and reasoning. 
Coercion, on the other hand, is the power to drive to an act of 
service by arousing through tacit or avowed threats the fear of 
bodily pains or material privations. The agent with such power 
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is, therefore, not careful of the qualities in himself which he 
exercises in order to secure the services of others. 

From the standpoint of the subject it is the part of sanctions 
to arouse motives leading to acts of service. Here the question 
concerns, not the nature of the sanction, but the susceptibility to 
suggestion. Individuals differ widely in personal character, dis- 
position, bias, responsiveness. For our present purpose the 
different kinds of susceptibility may be grouped upon two 
different principles of classification : first, with reference to insti- 
tutions ; second, with reference to coercion and persuasion. 
Upon the first principle of classification, susceptibilities are 
primary or institutional, and secondary or supplementary. The 
institutional susceptibilities are those primary beliefs and desires, 
already mentioned in chap. 2, which form the psychic basis 
on which the several institutions are successively built up. The 
religious susceptibilities are the belief in moral perfection and 
the consciousness of guilt ; the domestic susceptibilities are 
sexual and parental love ; the political are common national or 
class consciousness ; the industrial are consciousness of future 
wants and love of work. These susceptibilities, blended and 
homogeneous in primitive man, are separated out by the division 
of labor, and they become each the motive which holds its 
peculiar institution together. 

Secondary susceptibilites are those which modify the respon- 
siveness of the primary, and give that tone or bias to personal 
character which fits or unfits individuals for social life in general 
or for specialization in a particular institution. They are such 
qualities as cheerfulness, appetite, sensuality, thrift, avarice, 
curiosity, intelligence, pride, ambition, indolence, self-interest, 
love of life, antipathy, devotion, and hundreds of other finer 
and rougher shades of character which an exhaustive analysis 
would reveal. The above institutional susceptibilities, together 
with the secondary ones, are the motives which are appealed to 
by persuasion. Here, however, the second principle of classifi- 
cation is called for. 

Individuals differ in wide degree with regard to the amount 
of coercion or persuasion needed to move them to action. There 
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are qualities which render their subjects peculiarly susceptible to 
coercion, such as servility, fawning, venality, covetousness, 
timidity, deceptiveness ; others, to which persuasion more 
effectively appeals, as devotion, magnanimity, heroism ; others, 
not easily influenced by either coercion or persuasion, as stoicism 
and stubbornness. Besides these there are external circumstances 
influencing susceptibility, such as climate, rank, wealth, or pen- 
ury, friends and relatives, education and forms of government.' 
Now, it is to be noticed that this grouping of susceptibilities 
does not affect the nature of the coercive and persuasive sanc- 
tions. The question with which we are now concerned is not 
one of casuistry, to discover in any given individual whether he 
is moved by coercion or not, but it is a question of the relative 
coerciveness of the different sanctions. This is the same for all 
individuals, no matter what the absolute amount of coerciveness 
exercised in any particular case. We are not inquiring whether 
Miss A is compelled to marry Mr. B, but whether women in 
general under similar circumstances are more subject to coercion 
than to persuasion. The latter is the social significance of coer- 
cion, the former is a certain individual grouping of sanctions 
and susceptibilities. Our grading of susceptibilities, therefore, 
does not affect the preceding analysis of sanctions. 

There is, however, an intimate connection between the two. 
Coercion is not a single act, but a social system — as such it is 
educational. It produces in master and subject the very qualities 
which render the one able to exercise it and the other susceptible 
to it. The one becomes haughty, intolerant, commanding ; the 
other servile, obsequious, deceptive. The evil of coercion does 
not consist in unwilling service, but in the low personal character 
which it cultivates. The slave, born and reared as such, and 
with no idea of freedom, obeys his master with willingness. It 
is not that he is consciously coerced in any particular act, but 
that the system has kept him so low in manly qualities that he 

' Were there space and occasion, we might draw up a table of beliefs, desires, and 
susceptibilities, like Bentham's " Table of the Springs of Action," but with reference 
to the above classification. Bentham uses the terms " exciting causes," " bias," " cir- 
cumstances influencing sensibilities," but I have attempted to avoid his hedonism. 
See Works, Vol. I, pp. 21, 22, 197 (Edinburgh, 1843). 
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knows not that he is being coerced. On the other hand, the 
persuasive system educates the qualities of persuasiveness — 
eloquence, reasoning, politeness — and the qualities of respon- 
siveness — devotion, love, heroism, ambition. 

Returning now to the question of sanctions, it is to be noticed 
again that in primitive slavery or polygamy all the sanctions are 
blended, undifferentiated, centered in one man and annexed to 
commands in varying proportions. The coercive, although the 
most patent, is not therefore the most powerful. Wife and chil- 
dren prefer slavery to freedom, for freedom means death, but 
slavery means protection. Persuasive sanctions depend not only 
on the susceptibilities, but also on the circumstances of the one 
who responds. The fact that coercion is inadequate to sus- 
tain private property is also vividly shown in the appeal of the 
proprietors to religious sanctions. Fetiches, taboos, ancestors, 
penates, hearth fires, were all summoned as persuasive means of 
protecting owners against the owned and unpossessed. And 
with the growth of conquest and empire the religious sanctions 
became more and more pervasive, organized, and awe-inspiring. 
But the coercive sanctions, when thus blended, tend, as already 
intimated, to overshadow the others and to give character to the 
relationship, both from the side of the proprietor, as the means 
of expressing his personal character, and from the side of the 
servant, as suppressing his personal character. It also furnishes 
the basis for a new organization of society which shall take the 
place of kinship. Before developing this phase of the subject 
we may sum up our conclusions on the nature of coercion and 
persuasion as follows : 

Coercion is a command, express or tacit, issued by a determi- 
nate person with power to enforce obedience on others by means 
of external material or bodily suffering. It differs from persua- 
sion in that the latter does not depend primarily on material 
means for inducing compliance, but mainly on direct psychic 
influence. It differs from the commands of public opinion, or 
general will, in that these are issued by indeterminate persons, 
and their enforcement is problematical. It differs from the 
so-called commands of God, or conscience, in that these are not 
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true commands, but are personal susceptibilities which must be 
appealed to through persuasion, public opinion, or coercion. 

CHAPTER V. 

ORGANIZATION. 

We are now to inquire how it is that coercion, originating in 
the homogeneous blending of all the sanctions and all the social 
institutions at the time of the earliest emergence of self-con- 
sciousness, contributes to the succeeding evolution of society. 
The problem is to follow out in the growth of chieftaincy and 
monarchy the accompanying differentiation and organization of 
the sanctions. 

The institution of private property enormously increased the 
food supply and population. Hostile tribes were thrown into 
contact. The thirst for conquest seized upon the more daring 
spirits who yearned to free themselves from the kin-communism 
of the tribe, and to appropriate for themselves more peaceful 
tribes and nations as their personal property. Or, religious 
fanaticism, suddenly marshaling together disjointed tribes and 
peoples, inflamed them with the common desire to conquer 
obedience to their faith. Whatever the motive, the central fact 
to be observed is that the motive is common to those who join 
together. Otherwise there could be no joint action. It is com- 
mon beliefs or desires that bring men together and move them 
to those large constructive acts which reveal force and power. 

But this is not enough. A mob may have common desires. 
But, as long as its individuals are acting each for himself at 
cross purposes, their individual forces, no matter how powerful, 
will end only in equilibrium. To accomplish results they must 
be organized, that is, guided by one man. Further, if the mob 
is to become a conquering army, the leader must have, not only 
persuasive, but also coercive power over individuals. He must 
be clothed with sanctions which he can promptly enforce. His 
resources in enforcing them are the common desire of his 
followers who obey his commands. These he does not coerce, 
but persuades to do his bidding, by playing upon the personal 
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sanctions that spring from the common desires of each. By 
persuading the mass of his army they clothe him with coercive 
sanctions over individuals. He orders traitors to be killed. He 
appoints, promotes, and reduces his lieutenants. He distributes 
material rewards, and determines the pay of all beneath him. 
When finally his conquest is successful, and the army has settled 
upon conquered peoples, we find the following organization and 
differentiation of sanctions radiating out from the will of the 
monarch : corporal sanctions, applicable to the conquered peoples 
and the intractable elements of the conqueror; privative and 
remuneratory sanctions, including appointments, promotions, 
reductions, and removals, and control over the material sources 
of livelihood, applicable to the warriors and their chiefs ; per- 
suasive sanctions, applicable to the courtiers, favorites, and chief 
holders of fiefs, and also supplementary to the sanctions con- 
trolling all the other subordinate classes. 

The organization of society is yet very loose. The thirst for 
private appropriation must precede the rise of public spirit. As 
soon as conquest is accomplished and the soil distributed among 
the chiefs, each becomes more or less a sovereign, and rids him- 
self of the coercive sanctions of the king. 

In the feudal organization of society, when thus first loosely 
thrown together (having omitted the minor stages which inter- 
vened since the original emergence of self-consciousness), we 
have the next extension of the principle of private property, the 
private appropriation of land. Primitive common property in 
land, so called, is not properly entitled to that designation, 
seeing that it did not spring from self-consciousness. It was 
simply the common use of land, which, in its abundance, attracted 
no more attention than did air and water. Animal instinct is 
adequate to mark off hunting-grounds, and to defend them 
against other animals. And, if we choose by metaphor to read 
into the minds of animals our refined and abstract self-conscious- 
ness, we may assert that they have developed the institution of 
property. But such would be only a metaphor. So, in our 
advanced civilization, after having developed the idea and the 
institution of property, we are tempted to read back into the 
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mind of primitive man a conception of which he was incapable. 
But the growth of population, the necessities of agriculture, the 
efficiency of organization, led to the private appropriation of 
land by the only persons who were in a position to appropriate 
it — the conquerors and chiefs of tribes. In settling upon a 
fixed territory we find a decisive step in the organization of the 
modern state, but it must be borne in mind that this step could 
be taken only by extending the principle of private property. 
The state originates as private property, like other institutions. 
The feudal proprietor was owner of the land, of the serfs, of the 
highways, the mill, the bakery, the courts of justice, and every 
tangible object and personal relation that could be brought 
under his control. Even the king or overlord was but one 
among many private proprietors.' He was not a sovereign in 
the modern sense, because, first, he did not receive his title by 
hereditary right, but was elected by the barons. In this his 
position but conformed to the feudal idea of property, wherein 
the estate reverts to the overlord, and the heir enters only on his 
own personal oath of fealty. But, second, the king was even 
more restricted by custom, which ruled in those days the lowest 
and the highest more rigidly than constitutions. Custom was, 
indeed, the constitution. The rights and privileges of property, 
the possession of coercive sanctions, the grading and subordina- 
tion of classes, were all minutely bounded and guaranteed by 
custom. Within these bounds the private proprietor was auto- 
cratic ; and the king as monarch was supposed to have no addi- 
tional powers beyond those which belonged to him as a landed 
proprietor, except to organize the military forces, to support 
them by his prerogatives, and to declare and execute the custom 
of the land. That he could enact a law repealing the custom 
was inconceivable. 

But, as we know, political and industrial conditions were 
against the permanence of this loose organization. The anarchy 
of the period, resulting from the private sovereignty of the 

' " The king, it is true, is a liighly privileged, as well as a very vi'ealtliy person. 
Still his riglits are but private rights amplified and intensified." (Pollock and Mait- 
LAND, History of English Law, I, 209.) 
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feudal lords, forced upon the people the longing for a united 
government with adequate coercive powers, and the rapid 
changes in industry following the rise of commerce and manu- 
factures, the introduction of money, and the fluctuations of 
prices, broke down the rule of custom, and permitted the king 
to infringe more and more uqon its precincts. Thus feudalism 
gave way to absolutism. The theory of absolutism made the 
will of the sovereign the sole law of the land, and the fiction 
arose that custom itself was law only on the ground that "what 
the king allowed he commanded." 

Thus, in the rise of absolutism with the Tudors in England 
and Louis XIV. in France we have reached the culmination of 
the natural evolution of private property. The monarch or 
despot is the sole proprietor of all the land, and the adminis- 
trator of public affairs. His will is now called law, because it 
controls many people of all classes. But in theory he is still a 
private proprietor, and in fact also, because the sanctions which 
he controls are exactly those corporal and privative sanctions con- 
trolled by the primitive proprietor. They have, however, in the 
process of centralization, become differentiated, as above indi- 
cated. 

The following characteristics are now to be borne in mind in 
summarizing the foregoing rapid survey of the evolution of 
coercion : 

1. The growth of monopoly, or exclusive jurisdiction. Pro- 
fessor Ward has pointed out that in animal and plant life the 
stage of free competition is only brief, incipient, and transitional, 
and that it terminates in "something that can very properly be 
called monopoly." " The tendency of every form of life, as soon 
as it acquires superior powers, is to drive out everything else 
and to gain a complete monopoly of the sources of supply that 
surround it." ' The human animal has become paramount in his 
particular environment in harmony with this general law govern- 
ing all living things. 

2. But in addition to the biological law of monopoly we find 
the sociological law of centralization. Herbert Spencer has 

^American Economical Association, Vol. X, p. 48. 
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shown that "in societies as in living bodies increase of mass is 
habitually accompanied by increase of structure. Along with 
that integration which is the primary trait of evolution, both 
exhibit in high degrees the secondary trait of differentiation."' 
The biological form of this statement conceals the true character 
of social integration, namely, centralization and subordination, 
based on private ownership and coercion. 

A different defect is found in Ward's account of social struc- 
tures. He finds the dynamic agent — the agent that causes 
change in structure — to be feeling. Feeling leads to effort. 
Effort consists in the "removal of obstacles to the satisfaction of 
desire," and desire is "the underlying cause of all social pro- 
gress. It transforms the social environment. It modifies social 
structures and originates new ones. It establishes constitu- 
tions." ° 

We must, of course, allow that desii'e is the underlying cause 
of social change. But in doing so we must give such a broad 
definition to desire that that term becomes meaningless. Ask 
the schoolgirl why she did so and so, she answers : " 'Cause I 
wanted to." But why did you want to ? "Just because I wanted 
to." This answer is not adequately specific, whether advanced 
by the girl or by Mr. Ward. We must discover not merely that 
desire causes change, but why it is that desire causes this or that 
particular change. Now, the true immediate cause of organiza- 
tion is not desire, but necessity. Increase of structure does not 
remove the obstacles to happiness, but as often the reverse. It 
brings subordination, which lessens happiness. Workingmen do 
not join trades unions because they enjoy it, but because they 
must. So with capitalists organizing trusts, patriots in founding 
a nation. The compelling force is the increasing density of 
population and the increasing struggle for existence. Organiza- 
tion is simply the means whereby those having allied interests 
are brought together under command of a single will, so that 
their combined energies are directed promptly on a given point 
of attack. Survival comes to the organized group, and in the 

' Sociology, Vol. I, p. 459. 
' Outlines 0/ Sociology, p. 178. 
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course of time the surviving group becomes larger and larger, 
and its machinery of organization more and more inexorable and 
despotic. This is necessary for the sake of survival. Social 
institutions are not picnics or fishing clubs. If they were, they 
would quickly fall apart. They are organized for struggle, 
survival, and supremacy. There is iron in them. They are 
based on the coercive sanctions intrinsic in private property, 
which is the social expression of self-consciousness and the 
origin of social institutions. Herein social organization is 
fundamentally different from physical or biological organization. 

These sanctions, radiating from one man, give, on the one 
hand, unity, power, and survival to the social organization, and, 
on the other hand, increased scope and freedom to the mere 
wishes, choices, commands, and personal character of the auto- 
crat. In the long run centralization may bring happiness to the 
subordinates, which seems to be the main justification of organi- 
zation in the eyes of Spencer and Ward ; but whether it does 
so or not is a matter of secondary importance. Survival first, 
happiness afterward. The latter can receive no attention what- 
ever until the period of conflict has passed and coercive organiza- 
tion has achieved unquestioned supremacy. Those individuals 
and classes who reverse this order and seek happiness first are 
both immoral and increasingly extinct. Abraham's polygamy 
was justifiable because necessary, Brigham Young's was immoral 
because only utilitarian. 

3. The coercion exercised by the monarch is not absolute 
and unlimited, but is conditioned by the character, circumstances, 
and stage of civilization of his subjects. He represents the 
organized coercion of society, but coercion is only one of the 
controlling social relations. Equally important are love, rever- 
ence hunger, inertia, custom, and multitudes of petty local and 
private quests. As long as his coercion does not infringe too 
far upon the daily lives of his people, and they are secured in a 
measure of their customary beliefs and enjoyments, their entire 
strength, otherwise unorganized, is vouchsafed to him and 
appears in his hands as the coercive sanctions and the subordina- 
tion of individuals to his wishes. 
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This evolution of society and coercion has grown out of 
unreflective, imitative, customary, and traditional ways of think- 
ing and living on the part of the entire mass of people. There 
has been no literature (except as it may have been handed down 
from a former civilization) , no philosophy, no science. Industry 
has been mainly agriculture, and trade has been barter. Religion 
has been natural or ethnic, as distinguished from ethical, and 
government has never been troubled with problems of abstract 
justice or the rights of man. It is the period of naive, empiric, 
imitative, unreflective self-consciousness, corresponding to the 
childhood and youth of the individual. The psychic distinction 
between this and the succeeding or reflective stage is of such 
prime importance for the theory of sovereignty as to require at 
this point a careful examination. 

John R. Commons. 
Syracuse University. 

[71; be continued.^ 



